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SCHOOL  DINNER 

DATE:  Thursday,  November  4th,  7:15  p.m. 

PLACE:  Great  Hall  in  Hart  House. 

SPEAKER:  J.  R.  White,  President  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 

PRICE:  $1.25  per  person. 

Once  every  year  the  Engineering  Society  holds  a formal  dinner  which  is  always  an 
event  worthwhile  attending.  In  my  opinion  there  should  be  more  than  just  the  one  but 
neither  time  or  finances  will  permit  this.  There  are  all  too  few  engineering  social  functions 
where  the  engineers  of  all  courses  may  get  together  socially.  Last  year  the  Skule  Dinner 
was  a huge  success  and  unfortunately  the  tickets  were  sold  out  a week  in  advance  which 
left  many  engineers  disappointed,  because  they  had  planned  on  attending,  but  failed  to 
purchase  their  tickets  early  enough.  A great  deal  of  planning  goes  into  this  annual  affair 
and  it  is  one  of  the  Engineering  Society  functions  that  no  undergraduate  engineer  should 
miss. 

Those  attending  the  dinner  should  meet  in  the  east  common  room  of  Hart  House  at 
7:15.  It  is  the  only  formal  engineering  dinner  which  is  planned  by  the  Eng.  Society  and 
being  such  an  affair  dress  should  conform  to  the  occasion. 

The  speaker  Mr.  John  R.  White  is  the  president  of  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  Born  in  London, 
he  attended  public  and  high  schools  there  and  studied  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  In  1931  he  graduated  from  the  U.  of  T.  as  a Batchelor  of  App.Sci.  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Two  years  later  he  joined  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.  as  a draughtsman 
and  engineer  at  the  Sarnia  refinery.  After  studying  manufacturing  co-ordination  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  White  joined  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Venezuela  in  1938  and  was 
engaged  in  exploring  for,  producing  and  transporting  crude  oil.  He  became  vice-president 
of  that  Company  in  1942,  and  in  1944  returned  to  Imperial  Oil  Limited  as  economic  co 
ordinator.  In  April  of  1945  he  was  elected  a director  and  in  October  was  appointed  vice- 
president.  From  this  position  Mr.  White  was  appointed  executive  vice  president  in  1950  and 
three  years  later  was  elected  president  of  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 


J.  R.  WHITE 

President,  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 


SKULE  NITE  5T5 


SKULE-NITE  5T5  FEATURES.  All-Varsity  SHOW  Casting  has 
now  been  completed  on  what  promises  to  be  the  best  SKULE-NITE 
in  a long  series  of  well  remembered  productions.  Something  new 
has  been  added  this  year  by  making  SKULE-NITE  an  all-skit  show 
with  more  singing,  more  dancing,  and,  of  special  interest,  several 
spectacular  scenes  never  before  attempted.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
all-varsity  flavour  of  SKULE-NITE  5T5  and  to  demonstrate  its 
tremendous  potentialities,  we  might  mention  the  25  girls  in  the  cast, 
obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  much  expense  from  various 
colleges  across  the  campus.  The  male  parts  have  all  been  filled  with 
the  finest  campus  talent  available — engineers  of  course. 

One  of  the  many  features  in  this  year’s  SKULE-NITE  will  be 
the  singing  of  the  Skule  -House  Four.  This  is  that  famous  harmony 
group  which  took  all  varsity  honours  in  running  away  with  last 
year’s  Hart  House  Quartet  competition. 

Watch  for  more  details  on  SKULE-NITE  5T5.  Ticket  sales 
starting  soon. 


H.  W.  CHARLTON 


SPS  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO 


In  1894  I entered  the  School  of 
Science  and  elected  to  take  the 
Chemistry  course  ii>  which,  at 
that  time,  there  were  no  students. 

During  the  four  years  follow- 
ing, I was  the  only  student  in 
Engineering  Chemistry  and  the 
lectures  I attended  were  chiefly 
outside  the  School.  It  would  not 
have  been  practical  for  the  School 
to  set  up  special  lectures  for  one 
student.  I attended  lectures  in  the 
New  Chemical  Building  in  Or- 
ganic and  Inorganic  Chemistry 
given  by  Prof.  Pike  and  Physical 
Chemistry  given  by  Lash  Miller 
and  lectures-on  Biology  with  the 


Natural  Science  Students,  and 
Physics  under  Prof.  Luden,  Mr. 
Chant  and  W.  J.  Louden.  All  the 
above  were  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts. 

The  School’s  yell  at  that  time 
was: 

“Who  are  we,  can’t  you  guess, 
We  are  from  the  S.P.S.” 

The  students  felt  that  this  was 
flat  and  did  not  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  vigorous  S.P.S.  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Pipe  of  our  Class  year 
evolved  the  following: 
“Toike-oike,  Olem-te,  Cholemte, 
Chay, 


School  of  Science,  School  of 
Science, 

Hurray,  Hurray,  Hurray." 
Strange  to  say  this,  in  substance, 
has  remained  for  half  a century. 

In  College  work  the  question  of 
fees  and  outside  living  costs  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  lives  of 
most  students.  At  that  time  the 
S.P.S.  fees  were  but  $40.00  per 
term,  which  was  about  twice 
what  the  Art  Students  paid. 

The  cost  of  outside  board  was 
equally  surprising.  At  that  time 
St.  George  was  the  leading  resi- 
dential street  of  Toronto.  It  had 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


EDITORIAL 


The  1T4  graduate  will  tell  you  how  proud  he  is  to  be  an  Engineer  and 
how  well  the  Engineering  Society  functioned  in  his  day.  No  doubt  he  could 
also  recall  that  there  were  days  when  things  went  wrong.  However,  there  have 
been  many  Societies  elected  and  many  traditions  developed  and  dropped  since 
1914  and,  for  certain,  the  Society  will  function  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


An  accumulation  of  perverted  spirit  has  turned  the  ordinary  snake  dance, 
pep  rally  or  auction  into  ugly  physical  displays  and  because  things  have  erupted 
in  our  year  we  should  not  put  the  entire  blame  on  those  two  or  three  who  have 
accepted  the  responsibility. 

The  decision  on  our  conduct  was  a just  and  well  deserved  one.  However, 
let  this  be  a challenge.  Now  is  the  time  to  build  a stronger  Engineering  Society, 
one  that  will  last  longer  and  do  a better  job  than  the  old  one. 

If  this  means  having  better  “dances”,  more  heated  “debates”,  a literate 
“Toike  Oike”,  and  because  of  these  things  a higher  “esprit  de  corps”,  what  is  to 
stop  us?  Why,  no  one  but  ourselves! 

It  is  up  to  the  undergraduate  body  to  show  that  our  recognized  mistake 
can  be  rectified. 

“School  Spirit”  will  never  die;  but  it  must  be  guided  to  constructive  ends. 
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CLUB  NEWS 


Electrical  Club. 

First  a short  greeting  to  the 
members  of  the  Electrical  Club. 
We  hope  the  club  will  help  you 
become  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  fellows  from  other  years. 

Your  executive  has  been 
formed  as  follows: 

Class  Representatives 

First  Year  •.  Dave  Marsh 
Second  Year  Norm  Laughlen 

Third  Year  Joe  Grosso 

Fourth  Year  Joe  Karnas 

Secretary  Alex  Canzi 

Chairman  Ron  Gibbins 

Full  plans  for  the  year  have 
not  yet  been  made  but  our  An 
nual  Dinner-Dance  is  a “must.’ 
Keep  your  eyes  open  for  further 
news  on  this  “big  do”. 

We  look  forward  to  you  for  any 
suggestions,  and  hope  many  will- 
ing hands  will  turn  out  to  give 
us  the  help  we  need  on  such 
things  as  the  float  parade. 

Incidentally,  the  series  of  Fri- 
day Morning  Lectures  has  started. 
This  is  a lecture  given  every  Fri- 
day from  11.00  a.m.  to  12.00  in 
E.23  by  a representative  from  in- 
dustry, and  is  sponsored  by  the 
A.I.E.E.  and  the  I.R.E.  A good 
turn-out  is  expected,  and  every- 
body is  welcome. 


Eng.-Biz  Club. 

With  seemingly  no  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  “mishaps" 
the  Battle  with  the  Faculty  last 
spring,  and  still  financially  sound, 
the  Eng.-Biz  Club  is  looking  for- 
ward to  another  successful  year 
— scholarstically  as  well  as  so- 
cially. 

Last  year  under  the  capable 
guidance  of  Don  Davey,  the  Eng.- 
Biz  boys,  among  other  things, 
contributed  an  excellent  display 
at  the  Open  House  put  on  by  the 
Engineering  Faculty. 

The  new  executive  for  this 
year,  recently  installed,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

4th  Yr.  Rep.  Bob  Armstrong 
Club  Chairman  Harry  Patterson 
Vice-Chairman  Alex  Pivarnyik 

3rd  Yr.  Rep Wilf  Lewitt 

Treasurer  John  Shortt 

2nd  Yr.  Rep.  John  Rumble 

Secretary  Robert  Morgan 

1st  Yr.  Rep Charlie  King 

Field  trips  and  guest  speakers 
are  always  an  interesting  “extra” 
for  the  time-table,  so  through 
your  class  representative,  the 
Club  may  be  able  to  provide  in- 
formation along  these  lines. 

Due  to  the  excellent  turnouts 
of  recent  years,  the  lease  on  the 
Hungarian  Hall  has  all  but  been 
renewed  for  the  get-to-gether 
just  before  Christmas.  Any  other 
brilliant  suggestions”  can  be 
made  to  the  class  representative. 


REED  'N  RITE 


The  Editor; 

Toike  Oike 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 
Dear  Sir: 


j charge  less  and  produce  a compo- 
I site  picture  which  pleases  the 
j undersigned  much  more  than 
does  the  present  composite  of  the 
I graduating  engineering  class  of 
are 


The  sad  time  has  arrived,  noble : 5T4.  Larger,  clearer  proofs 
sir,  for  long  suffering  cameras  to . supplied, 
view  the  faces  of  prospective  • Why  should  the  graduate 
graduates  from  this  faculty,  j photographs  of  a certain  arts 
These  faces,  with  their  look  of 1 college  be  better  than  those  of 
apathy  and  disapproval  resting  this  august  institution?  The  un- 


on  the  results  of  last  year  grad- 
uate photographs,  feel  that  SIMI- 
LAR results  may  occur  this  year. 

One  of  them  placed  a call  to 
the  gentleman  photographing  the 
graduating  class  of  this  faculty, 
requesting  permission  to  place  a 
picture  not  taken  by  said  photog- 
rapher in  the  composite  picture. 
"The  overall  unity  and  effect  of 
the  picture  would  not  be  uni- 
form” if  pictures  taken  by  several 
photographers  were  assembled 
together.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

But,  kind  sir,  do  we  want  the 
effect  of  last  year’s  composite? 

The  undersigned  gentlemen 
know  that  other  photographers 


dersigned  feel  that  such  is  the 
case.  Surely  we  with  technical 
training  can  pick  a technical  man 
of  higher  standards  than  artsmen 
can. 

In  closing  We,  the  undersigned, 
wish  to  address  the  Engineering 
Society:  we  express  regret  and 
DISSATISFACTION  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  graduate  pictures. 
Please  do  not  submit  the  grad- 
uating class  of  5T6  to  the  situa- 
tion met  by  the  classes  of  5T4 
and  5T5  in  obtaining  graduating 
photographs  which  they  liked. 

P.  J.  Dalton,  IV  Eng.  Bus. 

J.  R.  MacLeod,  IV  Aero. 

W.  L.  Sharpe,  IV  Eng.  Bus. 

J.  M.  Wilson,  IV  Mech. 


Industrial  Chemical  Club. 

The  first  two  Tuesday  noon- 
hour  meetings  were  very  success- 
ful. “Building  of  the  Stanlow  Re- 
finery” showed  the  birth  of  a re- 
finery. However,  the  question  of 
why  build  such  a huge  cooling 
water  tower  and  then  pass  the 
cooled  water  into  the  canal  arose. 
Prof.  MacElhinney  provided  some 
interesting  and  humourous  infor- 
mation on  light  aircraft.  L.  J. 
Rogers  was  unable  to  be  present 
Oct.  12  since  he  was  attending  to 
a court  case. 

On  Oct.  26,  L.  J.  Rogers  will  at- 
tempt _ to  be  present  to  dwell  on 
his  experiences  in  scientific  crim- 
inology. Some  explanatory  and 
inspirational  information  will  be 
given  by  Prof.  Ross  Lord  on  the 
hydraulic  models  in  the  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Department  Nov. 
2.  A journey  into  mathematics 
on  Nov.  9 will  be  led  by  Prof. 
Ralph  Stanton.  At  the  Nov.  16th 
meeting  movies  will  be  shown  on 
diesels,  levers  and  fluids.  Ener- 
getic Dr.  W.  H.  Rapson  outlines 
a new  field  for  Canadian  Chemi- 
cal engineers  in  hard  woods 
(based  on  his  tour  of  47  states  in 
the  U.S.A.).  All  meetings  are  in 
W-1035  (Wallberg)  at  12  o’clock 
Tuesday. 

In  order  to  provide  first  year 
with  better  contact,  there  are 
five  class  representatives  — Peter 
Elliott,  Laurie  Hiscocks,  Hugh 
Hudgins,  John  McGowan,  A.  M. 
Valenti.  Second  year  represen- 
tatives are — K.  Del  Thorpe,  R.  V. 
Robinson,  Richard  Taylor  (Sec.- 
Treas.);  third  — Bill  Priester,  Bill 
West,  Jim  Park  (2nd  vice-chair- 
man’; fourth  — George  Buck,  A. 
Lovell,  Mike  Ratuski  (1st  vice- 
chairman),  Walt  Subock  (chair- 
man). 

For  the  next  three  weeks  a 
drive  for  members  for  the  Chemi- 
cal Institute  of  Canada  is  on.  The 
C.I.C.  is  an  organization  of  Cana- 
dian Chemists  and  Chemical  En- 
gineers. Along  with  the  dollar 
membership  fee  comes  the  C.I.C. 
monthly  magazine  which  con- 
tains recent  technical  papers  and 
social  news.  A student  member 
may  attend  all  C.I.C.  meetings. 

The  School  of  Nursing  Under- 
graduate Association  has  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  Industrial 
Chemical  Club  in  having  an  un- 
usual social  night  of  skits,  danc- 
ing and  refreshments. 


I.  A.  Gibbons,  Grad,  Mech. 

G.  F.  Bolling,  Grad,  Eng.  Physics 
(P.S.  For  names  and  sugges- 
tions, please  ask  us!) 
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EDITORIAL 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  Engineers  meeting 
Artsmen  in  the  Arbor  Room,  the  Fraternity  House  or  the 
Residence  hear  the  oft-repeated  arguments  as  to  why  those 
in  Arts,  by  18  hours  of  lectures  weekly  can  graduate  with 
a broad  education  while  their  contemporaries  in  Engineering 
who  are  required  to  attend  lectures  for  30  houra  weekly  are 
merely  technicians  in  mathematical  figures  and  not  equipped 
as  are  they  to  deal  fully  with  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  day. 

Let  the  Artsmen  put  themselves  on  a pedestal  if  they 
wish  but  let  us  also  try  to  put  their  thinking  straight  about 
the  value  of  our  education. 

In  Canada  engineering  is  regarded  generally  as  a learned 
profession.  The  engineer  analyses  needs,  then  designs  and 
supervises  the  building  of  things  to  satisfy  such  needs.  Per- 
haps the  shortest  all-inclusive  definition  is  given  by  a dis- 
tinguished contemporary  engineer:  “Engineering  is  the  art 
of  the  economic  application  of  science  to  social  purposes.” 

The  technician  is  the  man  “who  understands  everything 
about  his  job  except  its  ultimate  purpose  and  its  place  in 
the  order  of  the  universe.”  The  engineer,  however,  must 
follow  problems  through  from  the  origin  to  the  result,  and 
find  solutions.  Definitely  he  must  take  account  of  the  social 
effects  of  what  he  produces. 

“Alright”,  says  the  artsman,  “engineers  are  not  techni- 
cians but  they  surely  are  not  in  a creative  and  imaginative 
field  like  us.” 

I say  we  are!  For  wherever  one  touches  engineering,  one 
finds  creativeness. 

To  be  successful  in  whatever  field  he  chooses,  the 
engineer  must  think  logically,  visualize  clearly,  and  evaluate 
in  terms  of  reality.  He  needs  to  reject  the  thought  that  “so- 
and-so”  is  final,  that  “such-and-such”  a process  is  perfect. 
He  will  realize  that  many  facts  of  nature  are  still  unknown 
to  us.  Only  by  creative  and  imaginative  thinking  can  the 
engineer  solve  these  problems:  what  is  friction?  what  is 
magnetism?  what  is  fatigue  of  metals?  what  > is  the  nature 
of  the  atom,  the  molecule  and  the  electron? 

These  and  other  questions  either  clamour  for  attention 
or  whisper  insistently  around  the  fringe  of  an  engineer’s 
mind.  The  fact  that  they  remain  unanswered  does  not  mean 
engineering  can  not  go  on:  engineers  built  stone  arch  bridges 
for  at  least  two  thousand  years  before  they  knew  for  certain 
what  made  them  stand  up. 

Remember,  we  engineers  have  the  power  to  transform 
science  into  material  life  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Only 
through  thinking  in  terms  of  people  and  “What  does  it  mean 
to  them”  can  we  be  successful. 

Therefore,  I state,  Engineers  must  be  creative,  imagina- 
tive and  socially  minded,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  successful  and 
true  to  the  principles  of  their  profession. 

— D.  T. 
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COLLEGE  ST. 


What's  He  So  Pleased  About 1 


Why,  he's  been  accepted  by  the  RCAF  for  that  well-paid 
summer  programme.  Three  years  summer  employment 
with  the  RCAF  University  of  Toronto  Squadron  is 
available  for  first-year  Engineering  students. 

ACT  NOW 

Apply  at  the  . . . 

RCAF  ORDERLY  ROOM. 

119  ST.  GEORGE  STREET. 

OR  PHONE  WA.  4-2401. 


Friday,  October  22,  1954 
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FLOAT 

PARADE 


Are  Salaries  of  Engineers 

Above  or  Below  Average? 

Results  of  Survey  by  Canadian  Federation  of  Engineers  and  Scientists 


One  of  the  biggest  features  of  the  homecoming  weekend 
has  always  been  the  float  parade.  This  colourful  pageant, 
consisting  of  floats  from  each  faculty  and  organization  such 
as  the  Blue  and  White  Society  and  the  Campus  Co-operative 
starts  at  Devonshire  Place,  rolls  along  Bloor  St.  to  Yonge, 
down  Yonge  to  College,  and  along  College  street  back  to  the 
campus.  The  floats  pass  University  College  in  review,  and 
a winner  is  chosen  by  university  officials.  Each  year  a theme 
is  chosen  for  the  parade,  and  each  entry  tries  to  conform  to 
this  theme  in  a suitable  way.  The  choice  of  winning  float  is 
based  on  originality,  quality  of  workmanship,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  the  float  towards  the  theme  of  the  parade. 

This  year,  the  float  parade  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  October  30th.  The  theme  for  the  parade  this  year 
is  “Canadiana”,  and  all  floats  are  supposed  to  depict  some 
scene  from  present  day  Canada,  or  an  important  development 
in  Canada’s  past. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Engineering  entry  in 
the  parade  has  consisted  of  a small  float  from  each  course. 
These  were  generally  mounted  on  wagons,  and  towed  one 
behind  the  other.  These  small  floats  were  generally  prepared 
in  the  past.  Our  only  shortage  is  one  of  manpower.  A scene 
such  as  the  one  we  are  going  to  undertake  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  a few  hours.  Several  days  will  be  necessary  if 
the  finished  product  is  to  be  truly  representative  of  our 
Engineering  skill  and  know-how.  Up  until  this  time,  the 
engineering  student  has  had  very  little,  if  anything,  to  be 
proud  of  this  year.  This  is  our  chance  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
University  that  we  are  capable  of  doing  a good  job  when 
we  try,  and  that  we  are  not  to  be  classed  entirely  as  “moral 
morons”. 

The  float  is  being  constructed  in  the  basement  of  the 
mining  building.  Help  will  be  needed  on  Friday  afternoon, 
October  22nd,  and  on  Saturday,  Oct.  23,  and  especially  on 
Friday,  Oct.  29.  All  materials  will  be  there— all  we  need  are 
' men  to  construct  the  float  and  decorate  it.  No  great  skill  is 
required,  and  there  will  be  useful  jobs  for  everyone.  This 
will  be  a wonderful  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  thing 
called  “Skule  Spirit”,  so  let’s  have  a good  turnout.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  in  the  stores,  or  by  calling 
Lome  Smith  at  Lloydbrook  8988. 


Canadian  companies  and  gov- 
ernment organizations  employing 
engineers  and  scientists  have 
now  a salary  guide,  and  the  en- 
gineers and  physicists  themselves 
will  now  know  whether  they  are 
being  paid  above  or  below  the 
average  of  their  field.  President 
A.  R.  Potts  of  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Engineers  and  Scien- 
tists, in  a special  report,  reveals 
that  the  Federation's  national  in- 
come survey,  which  has  been  un- 
derway for  some  months,  has 
been  completed,  and  that  an  ac- 
curate salary  curve  has  been  es- 
tablished for  the  greater  part  of 
the  field  for  the  first  time  in 
engineering  history. 

The  result  will  probably  be  a 
public  surprise,  as  the  general 
impression  has  been  that  the 
work  of  Canada's  engineers  and 
physicists  is  more  economically 
fruitful  than  it  actually  is.  The 
Federation  feels  part  of  this  ex- 
aggerated public  impression  may 
have  been  supported  by  figures 
published  by  the  Department  of 
Revenue. 

"The  government  figures  indi- 
cated engineers  and  architects 
were  up  with  the  medical  and 
legal  professions,  averaging  $10,- 
000  to  $12,000  a year,”  pointed 
out  Mr.  Potts.  “The  general  pub 
lie  may  have  been  misled  by 
this,  as  our  findings  indicate  a 
much  lower  average.”  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  income-tax  aver- 
age must  have  included  many 
salaries  which  were  actually 
management  incomes,  rather  than 
those  of  practising  engineers  and 
scientists. 

STARTING  SALARIES 

Starting  salaries  for  all  types 
of  engineers  and  physicists  are 
revealed  as  just  below  the  $4,000- 


per-year  level,  with  the  electrical 
engineers  leading  the  various 
fields  as  average  income  rises  to 
the  top  research  salaries  (Below 
the  management  level)  of  $6,950. 
to  $8,600.  The  brackets  were  not 
completed  at  the  top  for  senior 
design  engineers,  who  start  at 
$6,225  and  senior  project  engi- 
neers, who  start  at  $6,550.  Senior 
standards  engineers  range  from 
$6,000.  to  $7,850. 

It  is  noted  that  all  types  of 
engineers  and  scientists  remain 
very  similarly  paid  to  the  $6, 000- 
level,  where  the  salaries  begin  for 
the  senior  project,  design  and 
standards  engineers.  The  great 
majority  of  Canadian  employed 
engineers  and  scientists  are  be- 
low this  $6, 000-level. 

PAY  FOR  RESEARCH  MEN 

Research  work  earns  the  top 
salaries  below  the  junior  man 
agement  group. 

Unexpectedly,  the  salary  curve 
of  the  chemical  engineers  sags 
below  the  other  fields. 

In  analyzing  the  survey,  Mr. 
Potts  had  no  further  comment 
to  make  regarding  its  implica- 
tions in  relation  to  the  salaries 
paid  in  other  professions.  This  is 
being  studied. 

Mr.  Potts  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  theoretically  perfect 
curve  should  indicate  a much 
greater  increment  between  ad- 
jacent groups  on  the  higher 
levels.  “This  principle  is  not  ex- 
istent in  the  curve  for  our  pro- 
fession as  it  now  stands."  said 
Mr.  Potts,  “and  there  is  a marked 
tendancy  for  the  curve  to  flatten 
out  in  senior  positions.” 

He  stressed  this  by  stating  that 
a number  of  engineering  positions 
were  used  in  the  survey  for 
which  individual  group  curves 


were  not  drawn,  such  as  that  for 
the  mining  and  aeronautical  en- 
gineers. Yet  their  salaries  were 
included  and  thus  upheld  the  pro- 
fessional average  in  the  $5,500. 
to  $7,500.  area,  even  above  the 
average  for  such  as  the  electrical, 
civil,  mechanical  and  chemical 
engineers. 

"It  is  also  true,”  added  Mr. 
Potts,  "that  the  evaluation  of  a 
small  number  of  engineering  po- 
sitions in  the  management  brack- 
et gave  clear  indication  that  a 
marked  rise  in  the  curve  does  re- 
sult beyond  the  point  reached  in 
our  chart.” 

By  groups,  the  salaries  being 
earned  in  Canada  by  the  Profes- 
sion are  revealed  as  follows: 

Junior  Project  Engineers  $4,300 
to  $4,670. 

Assistant  Project  Engineers 
$4,500  to  $5,250. 

Project  Engineers  $5050  to 
$6,750. 

Senior  Project  Engineers  $6,550 
plus. 

Assistant  Design  Engineers  $4,- 
100  to  $5,300. 

Design  Engineers  $4,940  to 
$6,300. 

Senior  Design  Engineers  $6,225 
plus. 

Assistant  Test  Engineers  $4,050 
to  $4,900. 

Test  Engineers  $4,800  to  $6,200. 

Assistant  Standards  Engineers 
$4,125  to  $4,950. 

Standards  Engineers  $4,600  to 
$6,125. 

Senior  Standards  Engineers 
$6,000  to  $7,850. 

Research  Engineers  $6,950  to 
$8,600. 

Junior  Management  Engineers 
$8,500  plus. 

(Not  computed) 


A Fellow  Engineer  C.  D.  Howe 


If  any  man  living  deserves  the 
title  Builder  of  Canada,  it  is 
Clarence  Decatur  Howe,  D.Sc., 
L.L.D.  He  and  the  country  grew 
up  together  and  they  made  each 
other  great.  Civil  engineer,  states- 
man, builder,  and  inventor,  C.  D. 
Howe  was  born  an  Anglican  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1886.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  author  of  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  was  a re- 
lative. He  came  to  Canada  where 
he  was  naturalized  as  a Canadian 
citizen  in  1913,  and  organized  the 
firm  of  C.  D.  Howe  & Co.,  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  in  1916,  with 


“This  is  the  idea” 


headquarters  in  Port  Arthur.  His 
firm  built  pulp  mills,  coal  docks, 
and,  of  course,  many  grain  eleva- 
tors, including  the  largest  in  the 
world  at  Fort  William.  At  this 
time  he  perfected  a method  of 
pouring  concrete  that  cut  build- 
ing time  in  half.  A millionaire  be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  old,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Government 
of  the  Argentine  in  1933  as  Spe- 
cial Consultant  on  transportation 
and  the  storage  of  grains.  Before 
he  formed  his  firm  he  had  be°n 
a draughtsman  and  designer,  an 
Assistant  Instructor  at  M.I.T.,  and 
a Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
at  Dalhousie  University.  Now, 
back  in  Port  Arthur  his  storybook 
career  entered  a new  phase  as  he 
took  his  brilliance  into  public  life. 
He  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1935  and  re-elected 
in  a subsequent  general  election, 
Appointed  as  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  and  Minister  of 
Marine  in  1935,  the  two  depart- 
ments were  merged  to  form  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  under 
him. 

In  rapid  succession  he  estab- 
lished the  National  Harbours 
Board  and  the  Canadian  Broad 
casting  Corporation,  re-organized 
the  administration  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways,  organized 
operating  and  ground  service  for 
the  first  transcontinental  air  line 
. . . and  established  T.C.A.!  In 
June  1939,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  he  was  made 
responsible  for  the  War  Supply 
Board.  In  1940  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Munitions  and  Sup- 
ply and  in  1944  he  also  became 
Minister  of  the  new  Department 
of  Reconstruction.  Both  these  de- 
partments were  merged  in  1946 
and  he  now  became  Minister  of 
the  Department  of  Reconstruction 
»nd  Supply.  In  1948  he  was  also 
appointed  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  while  he  held 
both  portfolios  for  a while  it  is 
in  the  latter  position  in  which  he 
is  still  serving  Canada. 

In  a distinguished  career  of  19 
years  of  public  service,  he  has 
held  seven  ministries  and  three 
times  during  his  career  he  has 
held  two  porfolios,  at  once!  C.  D. 
Howe,  like  another  knight  of 
the  twentieth  century,  Winston 
Churchill,  is  no  longer  young, 
but,  at  sixty-eight,  he  is  still  a 
driving  force  in  our  government. 
He  holds  the  Medal  of  Merit 
(U.S.)  and  is  a member  of  the 
Engineering  Institute  of  Canada, 
the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  the  As- 
sociation of  Professional  Engi- 
neers of  Ontario,  and  the  I.O.O.F. 
Certainly,  an  engineer  of  whom 
Canada  can  be  proud. 
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TOIKE  OIKE 


Friday,  October  22,  1954 


MARK  II 


Just  recently,  the  past  history 
of  the  Skule  Cannon  has  become 
a burning  question.  At  a meeting 
of  the  "Quest  for  higher  Learn- 
ing Society”  held  in  the  distilling 
room  at  Skule,  the  reports  of  the 
latest  investigations  into  the  mat- 
ter were  handed  in.  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  more  observant  and 
smarter  members  had  found 
in  a musty  old  Volume  called 
‘‘The  Odds  at  Longbranch  A-Z" 
all  the  facts  & nothing  but,  under 
“Cannonus  Skulis”. 

‘‘It  seemeth  that  the  discoverers 
of  the  Skule  Cannon  were  two 
Engineering  Fysziks  stewdents 
called  Brer  Rabbit  and  Stupid 
Jerk.  These  blooming  (not  bloom- 
in’) young  engineers  were  not 
quite  getting  perficke  in  their 
testes  and  whatnotte  and  one  day 
the  smarter  of  the  two — Stupid, 
saith  to  his  palle: 

‘‘Duh,  uhhh,  chez  B.R.,  uhh, 
why  cant  two  bright  studance 
like  we  get  gude  marx?” 

“Duh 

“Maybe  we  can  find  some  good 
luck  charm  that  will  mak  every- 
thing come  out  O.K.  Like  a 
SKULE  CANNON.  Huh,  huh?" 

“Cheez,  stop  pinching  my  arm. 
O.K.,  O.K.” 

"It’ll  probably  even  bring 
lucke  tew  the  reste  of  the  bloom- 
in’ (bloomin’)  skule.”  And  so,  the 


dynamic  duo  sets  forthe  with 
gude  cheer  and  high  expectation 
beaming  from  their  sharp  witted 
minds  (i.e.  pointed  heads).  On  the 
first  leg  of  their  jourwney  they 
walked  from  Halifax  to  Bristol, 
and  then  visited  that  grate 
country  to  the  North.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  Institut  of  Tech- 
nology in  the  capital  city,  they 
were  just  in  time  to  see  one  of 
the  “Peace  Experiments"  taking 
place  during  the  week. 

Professor  Marconinski  was 
scheduled  to  invent  the  radio  that 
day.  They  watched  him  as  he  sat 
there  inventing  it,  now  and  then 
refering  to  a pamphet  written  in 
gutteral  American,  called  “hatch 
on  to  Radio.”  But  NO  SKULE 
CANNON!  Time  was  passing,  and 
since  they  had  been  away  from 
Skule  for  5 Mo.  they  figured 
their  chances  of  getting  over  95% 
on  the  finals  were  not  as  good  as 
they  had  been.  They  embarked 
for  Tunesia.  On  the  way  Brer,  his 
keen  mind  scintillating  as  his 
gazed  on  Zenith  and  nadir,  said, 

"'Member  to  put  lots  of  that 
mosquito  junk  on  yuh  ...  it  keeps 
the  natives  off.”  After  reaching 
Tunesia  they  began  to  search 
high  and  low  for  the  Cannon  in 
all  the  most  obvious  places,  such 
as  tree-tops,  eagles  nests,  river 
bottoms  etc.  etc.  — to  no  avail. 


Finally  they  came  to  the  Sahara 
and  Stupe  said  “Look  at  that 
crazy  playground.”  A little  while 
later  they  saw  a huge  sign  that 
said: 

SKULE  CANNONS  — 
all  SHAPES.  SIZES,  MAKES 
LARGE  & SMALL  BANGS 
SEE  LAWRENCE  of  BATAVIA 
for  complete  price-list  & trade-in 
allowances 
Then  they  saw  Lawrence  him- 
self, sitting  under  a palm  tree 
(under  the  LEAVES  of  a palm 
tree)  reading  a book  called  "You 
can  SKI  in  12  fun-packed  les- 
sons.” After  a bit  of  haggling  they 
settled  for  a 14"  job  with  S.P.S. 
stamped  on  it.  Honest  Lawrenti 
even  threw  in  a jet  broomstick 
to  get  home  quicker  with,  and  a 
slide  rule  that  calculated  girls’ 
phone  numbers  from  their  de- 
scription, all  for  3 rusty  soap 
cans  and  a case  of  lighter  flints 
the  “boys”  had  brought  along  for 
trading  . . .”  This  article  took  so 
much  time  & research  to  write 
that  the  first  part  is  written  in 
old  English  while  . . . well  get 
the  drift.” 

Signed  in  Bed  with  the  Flu, 
(a  sickness) 

DOAH  BEBSTER, 
hexiographer,  minute  man 
& travelling  salesman. 


SCHOOL  COMMENTS 


Architecture: 

It  seems  that  when  they  built 
the  New  Mechanical  wing  that 
somebody  thought  the  view  to  the 
south  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired so  the  budding  porch  on  the 
250  level  was  nipped  and  now  is 
only  4 inches  deep.  What  the  de- 
signers didn’t  foresee  was  the 
change  in  curriculum.  That  porch 
is  now  crowded  every  day  with 
Mechanicals  and  Eng.  Busers 
looking  at  the  young  ladies  pro- 
ceed to  and  from  Psychology  in 
the  Mining  Building. 

We  wonder  if  the  same  window 
problem  is  going  to  appear  this 
year  as  it  did  last.  Those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  write 
their  exams  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Mechanical  Building  were 
amused  each  day  to  see  a plantive 
message  written  in  the  dirt  on  the 
windows.  The  first  day  it  said 
“Dirty”;  the  second  day  it  said 
“Wash”;  the  third  day  it  said 
“the  windows”.  The  sign  grew 
and  grew  until  the  end  of  the 
exam  period  grew  near.  By  this 
time  the  message  had  become 
quite  a good  sentence.  “Will 
somebody  please  wash  these 
&%#"&%  windows!”  The  last 
exam  arrived  and  lo  and  behold 
the  windows  were  clean.  The  sun 


streamed  in  for  the  first  time 
since  the  previous  fall.  But  it  was 
a bit  late  for  us  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  cleaner  windows. 
I suspect  that  the  janitorial  staff 
enjoyed  them  all  summer. 

Culture: 

The  Sunday  night  programme 
“Singing  Stars  of  To-Morrow” 
starred  an  Engineering  under- 
grad  from  Queens  on  the  17th.  Its 
encouraging  to  see  someone  buck- 
ing the  old  Engineering  tradition. 
I wonder  if  he  will  survive  at 
Queens. 

Hart  House  offers  a wonder- 
fully wide  programme  for  all 
members  who  care  to  partake. 
The  Art  Committee  organizes  an 
Art  Talk  every  Wednesday  with 
the  artist  usually  present  to  com- 
ment on  his  work.  Or  if  its  a com- 
posite show  some  authority  from 
the  University  or  the  art  world 
comes  around  to  turn  a few  well 
informed  phrases.  Also  on  Wed- 
nesday the  Music  Committee  has 
a recital  up  in  the  Music  Room. 
They  also  run  the  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Concerts  every  two  weeks. 
All  these  things  plus  the  Record 
Room,  the  Library  and  enlighten- 
ing conversation  with  Arts  men, 
to  boot. 


NOTICE 


RE  ENGINEERING  JACKETS 

There  are  no  orders  being  accepted  for  Engineer- 
ing Jackets  sold  in  the  Stores  until  further  notice.  This 
is  because  the  manufacturer  has  fallen  back  on  his 
delivery  dates  mainly  due  to  all  the  holidays.  Orders 
will  again  be  accepted  when  delivery  dates  can  again 
be  promised. 


THE  ENGINEER’S  HERITAGE 


The  following  is  one  of 
several  articles  which  will  be 
published  by  “Toike-Oike” 
with  the  hope  that  they  will 
prove  of  interest  to  all  en 
gineers.  They  are  taken  from 
“A  Professional  Guide  for 
Junior  Engineers”,  written 
by  William  E.  Wichenden, 
President,  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  1929-47,  and  edit- 
ed by  G.  Ross  Henninger, 
Director  of  Publications,  Il- 
luminating Engineering  So- 
ciety: 

Engineering  was  an  art  for 
long  centuries  before  it  became 
a science.  Its  origins  go  back  to 
utmost  antiquity.  The  young  en- 
gineer can  say  with  truth  and 
pride,  “I  am  the  heir  of  the  ages. 
The  primitive  smelters  of  iron 
and  copper;  the  ancient  workers 
in  bronze  and  forgers  of  steel;  the 
discoverers  of  the  lever,  the 
wheel,  and  the  screw;  the  daring 
builders  who  first  used  the 
column,  the  arch,  the  beam,  the 
dome,  and  the  truss;  the  military 
pioneers  who  contrived  the  bat- 
tering ram  and  the  catapult;  the 
early  Egyptians  who  channeled 
water  to  irrigate  the  land;  the 
Romans  who  built  great  roads, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts;  the 
craftsmen  who  reared  the  Gothic 
cathedrals;  all  these  are  my  fore- 
bears”. 

The  young  engineer  well  may 
bear  himself  proudly  as  the  heir 
of  a great  tradition,  a democratic 
tradition  which  has  recognized 
no  aristocracy  but  geniue-.  A 
sound  instinct  has  worked  to 
keep  engineering  a career  open  to 
talents,  and  not  let  it  harden  into 
a learned  caste.  Its  never-failing 
source  of  fertility  has  been  a 
blending  of  the  efforts  of  hard- 
minded  men  and  of  men  of  pro- 


found science.  The  spirit  of  en- 
gineering is  cosmopolitan  as  well 
as  democratic.  National  lines 
have  never  impeded  its  progress. 
Arabic  ideas  of  quantity,  Greek 
ideas  of  form,  Roman  solidity. 
Italian  imagination,  French  pre- 
cision, British  practicality,  Ger- 
man thoroughness,  Scandinavian 
tenacity,  and  American  versatili- 
ty, all  have  left  their  imprint  on 
it.  International  collaboration  has 
been  notable  in  times  of  peace, 
and  when  interrupted  by  war  has 
been  quickly  re-established. 

By  instinct  and  tradition,  en- 
gineers are  good  collaborators.  A 
true  engineer  is  so  much  more 
intent  on  getting  things  done  than 
on  getting  exclusive  credit  for 
them  that  he  willingly  lends  a 
hand  with  other  workers.  His  na- 
tural impulse  is  to  share  his  ex- 
perience rather  than  hoard  it  as 
an  exclusive  possession.  Science 
made  slow  progress  until  ob- 
servers began  to  preserve  detailed 
records  and  to  organize  co- 
operating groups  in  order  to  pool 
their  observations  and  submit 
their  discoveries  to  critical  scru- 
tiny. This  exchange  of  informa- 
tion is  typified  in  the  meetings 
and  publications  of  the  great  na- 
tional engineering  societies.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  and  its 
applications  in  the  ancient  world 
was  almost  wholly  a product  of 
rare  individual  genius.  The  es- 
sence o£_modernity  is  that  pro- 
gress no  longer  waits  on  genius; 
instead  we  have  learned  to  put 
our  faith  in  the  organized  and  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  ordinary  men. 
To  this  idea  the  engineer  has 
been  a major  contributor. 

The  most  prized  heritage  of  the 
engineer  is  the  good  name  which 
has  been  earned  by  his  profes- 
sion. Men  in  every  walk  of  life 
have  deep  respect  for  the  en- 
gineer's characteristic  straight 
thinking  and  integrity  in  action. 
Men  who  deal  with  the  stubborn 


I and  inflexible  facts  of  nature  are 
little  disposed  to  intellectual 
I subtlety  and  have  scant  scope  for 
wishful  thinking.  Specious  think- 
ing will  not  serve  where  lives 
are  at  stake  and  millions  of  in- 
vested wealth  are  involved,  nor 
is  there  room  for  men  who  are 
merely  “smart”,  or  smooth,  or 
clever.  The  habit  of  integrity, 
alike  in  thought  and  action,  is  as 
indispensable  to  an  engineer  as 
the  habit  of  cleanliness  is  to  a 
surgeon. 

As  in  so  many  other  realms  of 
life,  when  one  set  of  attributes  is 
strongly  marked,  others  are  like- 
ly to  be  less  highly  developed. 
The  engineer  usually  has  the  de- 
fects of  his  virtues.  The  very  fact 
that  he  is  supreme  in  some  realms 
makes  him  less  likely  to  be  out- 
standing in  others.  It  is  better  to 
be  both  a good  specialist  and  a 
good  team  member,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
The  engineer  is  habitually  fac- 
tual, quantitative,  analytical,  and 
impersonal  in  his  modes  of 
thought,  a definite  virtue  in  his 
realm  of  responsibility;  his  capa- 
city for  judicial  thinking,  by 
balancing  conflicting  evidence,  is 
usually  less  pronounced:  and  his 
intuitive  faculties,  which  might 
give  direct  insights  into  the  mo- 
tives and  reactions  of  other  peo- 
ple, are  usually  so  overshadowed 
by  his  analytical  habits,  that  he 
may  lack  the  instinctive  gift  for 
evaluating  and  handling  purely 
human  situations.  His  strong 
sense  of  integrity  may  make  him 
think  of  right  and  wrong  in  terms 
of  white  and  black;  he  may  seem 
somewhat  inflexible,  whereas  a 
lawyer  whose  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  are  more  relative  is  likely 
to  be  more  expert  in  working  out 
a compromise. 

The  engineer  usually  is  too 
forthright  for  adroit  politics  or 
suave  diplomacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  too  much  a pragmatist 
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in  matters  concerned  with  politi- 
cal and  economic  systems  to  be  a 
dogmatic  follower  of  any  party, 
judging  any  one  to  be  good  in  so 
far  as  it  works.  One  consequence 
is  that  the  engineer  seldom  is 
prominent  in  politics.  When  an 
engineer  is  elected  to  public  of- 
fice, it  is  likely  to  be  a mature 
stage  of  his  career  and  in  recog- 
nition of  high  administrative  abil- 
ities. Herbert  Hoover  and  Ralph 
Flanders  are  typical  cases.  In  his 
earlier  years,  the  engineer  usual- 
ly considers  himself  to  be  too 
busy  to  do  political  chores  or  to 
climb  the  long  ladder  of  party 
preferment. 

But  if  the  engineer’s  role  of 
political  leadership  has  been  a 
minor  one,  his  leadership  in  in- 
dustry has  been  conspicuous  and 
dynamic.  The  roster  of  engineers 
is  studded  with  names  like 
Roebling,  Edison,  Westinghouse, 
and  Ford,  which  are  cherished  as 
major  assets  in  the  industries 
which  they  created  and  built  to 
greatness.  Leadership  in  indus- 
try belongs  to  the  engineer  not 
only  as  a creator  of  structures, 
materials,  machines,  and  techni- 
cal services,  but  also  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  other  men’s  work.  He 
was  the  creator  of  scientific  man- 
agement, which  aims  to  take  the 
guess-work  not  only  out  of  pro- 
cesses and  products,  but  also  out 
of  every  possible  element  from 
financing  to  profits.  The  Bell 
Telephone  System,  as  one  typical 
industrial  example,  has  reduced 
guess-work  in  an  impressive 
degree;  in  part  by  research,  by 
standardization  of  equipment, 
and  by  establishing  units  of 
measurements  and  goals  of  per- 
formance for  all  its  repeated  op- 
erations; in  part  by  the  close  in- 
tegration of  development,  manu- 
facturing, and  operating  func- 
tions; and  in  part  by  the  fore- 
casting of  its  loads,  traffic,  rev- 
enues, expenses,  construction  pro- 
gram, and  capital  needs.  Its  pol- 
icy is  not  one  of  watchful  wait- 
ing for  business  opportunities, 
but  one  of  deliberately  searching 
out  by  engineering  analysis  in  ad- 
vance at  what  times,  in  what 
places  and  forms,  and  in  what 
amounts  an  investment  or  expen- 
ditures may  be  made  to  yield  the 
maximum  in  economics  or  im- 
provements of  service. 

Experience  indicates  that  the 
engineer-executive  is  likely  to 


achieve  a dominant  role  in  cer- 
tain types  of  enterprises  and  only 
a secondary  role  in  others.  The 
engineer’s  habit  of  caution  and 
instinct  of  safety,  bred  of  the 
desire  to  be  as  nearly  right  as 
possible  every  time,  lead  him  to 
reserve  judgment  until  all  obtain- 
able evidence  is  in  and  the  gap 
of  uncertainty  is  narrowed  to  its 
minimum.  His  instinctive  concern 
centers  in  economy  through  eli- 
mination of  waste,  rather  than 
profit  from  unlimited  exploita- 
tion. The  very  qualities  which 
make  him  highly  effective  in  his 
own  realm,  tend  to  unfit  him  for 
quick  intuitive  decisions,  for 
speculative  risks  and  for  dealing 
with  unpredictable  aspects  of 
human  nature.  The  odds  are  in 
his  favor  where  success  hinges 
on  economics  in  production,  on 
creating  and  maintaining  an  in- 
tricate plant,  on  keeping  a com-  , 
plex  service  in  operation  against 
physical  odds,  or  in  meeting  the 
risk  that  the  whole  enterprise 
may  be  superseded  by  some  new 
invention  or  research  product. 
The  engineer  is  less  likely  to 
direct  where  the  chief  concern  is 
with  finance,  risk-bearing,  or 
marketing  consumer  goods;  but 
the  odds  favor  him  where  com- 
petition is  waged  around  costs 
rather  than  sales  promotion;  also 
where  labor  has  to  do  with 
mechanical  skills  rather  than 
with  personal  services  or  with 
clerical  or  mercantile  functions. 

The  heritage  of  engineering 
gives  high  place  to  pride  of 
achievement  rather  than  pride  of 
place  or  pursuit  of  gain.  Nearly 
all  famous  engineers  have  borne 
their  greatness  modestly.  Engi- 
neers have  in  some  cases  accu- 
mulated great  fortunes  from  their 
inventions  and  the  enterprises 
they  founded,  but  for  the  most 
part  their  great  men  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  modest 
monetary  rewards.  When  the 
whole  account  is  added  up,  their 
contributions  to  man’s  advance- 
ment have  been  extraordinarily  f‘ 
unselfish.  Science  and  technology 
have  grown  like  a coral  atoll, 
principally  by  the  contributions 
of  millions  of  men  now  nameless 
who  have  found  a sense  of  fulfill- 
ment in  the  making  of  a great 
civilization.  The  young  engineer 
today  thus  has  the  challenging 
opportunity  to  contribute  his  bit 
to  this  growing  heritage. 
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MILITARY  ENGINEERING 
THE  ARMY 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  explain  the  va\ue  of  COTC 
training  to  students  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  It  is 
also  intended  to  describe  to  the 
student  the  training  program. 
There  are  two  corps  in  the  army 
which  an  engineer  may  enter— 
The  Royal  Canadian  Engineers 
and  the  Royal  Canadian  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineers.  As  the 
name  of  the  latter  suggests,  it 
would  draw  students  mainly  from 
electrical,  mechanical,  metallur- 
gical engineering  and  engineer- 
ing and  physics.  The  remainder 
of  the  courses  are  suitable  for  the 
RCE,  especially  civil  and  en- 
gineering and  business. 

The  COTC  describes  its  full 
training  course  as  three  theoreti- 
cal and  three  practical  phases. 
Each  one  of  these  will  be  ex- 
plained in  order. 

Any  engineering  student  in- 
terested in  joining  would  go  to 
119  St.  George  St.  and  interview 
one  of  the  Resident  Staff  Officers. 
He  would  then  go  through  the 
joining-up  process  which  includes 
a thorough  examination  of  the 
candidate’s  mental  and  physical 
qualifications.  The  candidate  then 
goes  before  a board  of  officers, 
who  decide  whether  he  is  suit- 
able officer  material.  If  accepted, 
this  student  is  taken  on  the  con- 
tingent strength  as  an  officer 
cadet,  which  means  he  gets  most 
of  the  privileges  of  a 2nd  Lieut. 
In  the  middle  of  the  winter,  he 
undergoes  the  first  theoretical 
phase  which  is  primarily  an  in- 
doctrination course.  This  is  one 
night  a week,  a maximum  of  32 
hours  in  the  winter,  and  one-half 
day’s  pay  for  each  parade  night. 


On  various  dates  after  the 
spring  examinations  the  new 
officer  cadet  reports  to  his  corps 
school;  for  the  RCE,  this  is  at 
Chilliwack,  B.C.,  for  the  RCEME, 
at  Kingston,  Ontario.  In  any  one 
summer  the  officer  cadet  (O/C) 
may  take  a maximum  of  22  weeks 
and  a minimum  of  12  weeks  em- 
ployment. For  the  first  10  weeks, 
he  takes  General  Military  Train- 
ing or  Basic  Training  which  is 
common  to  all  Corps  of  the  army. 
In  it  he  learns  his  basic  army 
subjects — his  weapons,  field  craft, 
tactics— all  suitably  laced  with 
physical  training.  When  this  is 
over,  he  learns  the  Corps  sub- 
jects which  are  taught  to  all  the 
regular  soldiers  in  his  Corps.  For 
the  RCE,  this  includes  Water 
supply,  Field  defenses,  demoli- 
tions, mine  warfare,  bomb  dis- 
posal and  others. 

Now  looking  back  at  this  phase, 
anyone  might  well  ask — “What 
practical  value  would  this  train- 
ing be?"  Well,  if  the  officer  cadet 
has  never  learned  to  live  with 
others  and  get  along  with  them 
in  spite  of  everyday  irritations, 
he  soon  does.  Physically  and 
mentally  he  is  sharpened  up  by 
his  basic  training.  Much  of  what 
he  learns  can  be  applied  in  every- 
day life.  His  technical  subjects 
are  more  valuable  than  their 
titles  might  indicate — e.g.,  the 
officer  cadet  learns  how  to  handle 
explosives  properly  and  safely; 
he  learns  how  to  supply  pure 
water  whether  it  be  in  canvas 
tanks  or  through  a large  city 
systeme. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  theoretical 
phases  are  quite  similar.  Each  is 
a maximum  of  64  hrs.,  one  night 
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a week.  In  second  year,  the  ca- 
det learns  about  army  tactics  and 
administration.  The  3rd  winter  is 
the  most  interesting  for  he  takes 
military  History  and  Geography. 
These  courses  are  given  by  uni- 
versity lecturers — last  year,  the 
Geography  course  was  on  Russia 
and  considered  the  social,  econo- 
mic and  political  implications  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of 
Russia. 

In  the  summer  between  the 
above  two  winter  phases,  the 
cadet  completes  his  second  prac- 
tical phase.  This  gives  him  his 
main  Corps  training.  In  RCEME, 
the  cadet  spends  the  whole  sum- 
mer doing  “shop  training”  of 
various  types.  In  the  RCE,  he  will 
take  Bridge  construction,  Road 
construction  and  Baily  Bridging. 
These  courses  have  one  excellent 
feature.  The  cadet  studies  the 
theory  behind  the  subject,  then 
goes  out  and  builds  the  practical 
object.  For  example,  the  cadet 
studies  then  does  a route  survey, 
a soil  survey,  cross  sectioning  and 


other  work  on  a highway  being 
built  in  the  foothills  of  B.C.  In 
bridging,  he  designs  timber 
bridges  and  then  helps  to  build 
them.  All  are  designed  to  trans- 
late your  classroom  lectures  into 
real,  solid  difficulties  of  an  actual 
job. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  training  in  the  second  sum- 
mer is  highly  practical.  The 
cadet  picks  up  much  knowledge 
and  skill  that  can  be  applied  in 
any  occupation  or  walk  of  life. 
Moreover,  the  training  has  great- 
er variety  anad  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  can  be  found  in  the 
normal  summer  job  available  to 
the  engineering  student. 

The  emphasis  of  the  third  sum- 
mer is  entirely  different.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  young  officer 
practical  training  in  man- 
management  and  the  art  of  lead- 
ing men.  For  this  purpose,  he  is 


Selection  & Hiring 
of  Engineers 

In  1946,  the  Engineers  Joint 
Council,  joint  agency  of  a group 
of  national  engineering  societies, 
conducted  a survey  to  learn  from 
a representative  group  of  indus- 
trial employers  their  attitudes 
and  policies  pertaining  to  the 
selection,  training,  placement, 
advancement,  guidance,  and  pro- 
fessional activities  of  engineer- 
ing-graduate employees.  • The 
published  report  of  this  survey 
showed  that  the  points  of  consi- 
deration which  carry  the  most 
weight  with  the  employers  in 
selecting  a candidate  for  an  en- 
gineering position,  rank  in  the 
following  order  of  importance: 

1.  Personality  . 

2.  Scholastic  record  and  indi- 
cated promise  of  develop- 
ment in  specific  field  of  en- 
gineering 

3.  Experience 

4.  Evidence  of  ability  to  co- 
operate with  others 

5.  Recommendations  by  quali- 
fied persons 

6.  Indicated  promise  for  exe- 
cutive development 

7.  Standing  of  college  from 
which  candidate  y/as  gra- 
duated 

8.  Salary  requested 

Careful  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that,  although  technical 
qualifications  are  paramount  in 
an  engineering  job,  it  is  the  com- 
posite of  personal  traits  and 
characteristics  defined  by  the 
term  “personality”  that  deter- 
mine which  young  engineering 
candidate  will  be  selected  for  the 
best  job. 

from:  A Professional  Guide 
for  Junior  Engineers  by  G. 
Ross  Henninger  A.I.E.E. 


assigned  to  an  active  force  unit 
in  Canada  or  Germany.  A cadet 
in  the  RCE  might  be  assigned  to 
a works  Company,  a field  squad- 
ron, or  the  North-west  Highway 
command.  This  last  is  considered 
an  especially  choice  posting. 
This  training  in  “man  manage- 
ment” is  very  often  sadly  lacking 
in  civilian  jobs  offered  to  En- 
gineering students.  And  yet  it  is 
very  vital!  To-day,  more  and 
more  engineers  are  becoming  ad- 
ministrators to  various  degrees. 

The  student  would  be  wise  to 
consider  the  COTC  when  think- 
ing about  next  summer’s  employ- 
ment. However,  those  interested 
should  apply  now  as  there  are 
certain  procedures  to  be  carried 
out  and  they  take  time.  If  you 
are  interested,  drop  in  and  see 
the  Resident  Staff  Officer  at  119 
St.  George  St.  He  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions! 


University  of  Toronto  Engineering  Society 
ESTIMATED  BUDGET  1954-55 


Sales  

Gross  Profit  on  Sales 
Students’  Fees  <§>  $5.00 
Interest  on  Investments 


Financial 

Statement 

1953-1954 

...  32,684.77 
. 6,828.28 
8,157.50 
120.00 


TOTAL  15,105.78 

EXPENDITURES 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 
Salaries 

Account  

Audit  

Insurance 
Telephone 
Office  Supplies 
Sundries  & Postage 
Depreciation  Reserve 
Store  Alterations 
Unemployment  Insurance 


3,106.00 

200.00 

150.00 

99.57 

299.92 

292.94 

149.49 

120.82 

232.03 

29.70 


4,680.47 


TOTAL  

FUNCTIONS  & SERVICES 

Clubs  @ $1.15  1,SBn'nn 

Debating  @ $0.05 


Freshmen  Reception 
Engineers’  Ball 
Skule  Nite 
Skule  Dinner 
Skule  At-Home 
Meetings  & Films 
Open  House 
Grad  Ball  Subsidy 
Kipling  Ritual 
Torontonensis 

Photographs  

Publications  

Elections  

Scholarships  & Certificates 
Donations  & Gold  Keys 
Delegates’  Expenses 
Entertaining  of  delegates 
Advertising  & Publicity 

Float  Parade  

Professional  Campaigns 
Christmas  Party 

TOTAL 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Excess  of  Revenue  Over  Expenditure 

• — This  is  a profit. 


60.00 
71.62 
188.96 
664.38 
761.41 

915.00 
82.98 

207.72 

300.00 
232.67 
332.60 

276.00 
2,687.11 

68.20 

128.90 

352.81 

203.70 

75.00 

98.81 

106.44 

15.75* 

57.7ft 

9,731.54 
. 14,412.01 
693.77 


Budget 

1954-1955 

33,000.00 

6,600.00 

8,875.00 

120.00 

15,595.00 


3.050.00 

200.00 

150.00 

125.00 

320.00 

350.00 

150.00 

125.00 

225.00 

40.00 

4.735.00 

2.040.00 

90.00 

600.00 

350.00 

750.00 
750.00 

750.00 

150.00 
Nil 

400.00 

300.00 

350.00 

225.00 

2.800.00 

150.00 

130.00 

400.00 

200.00 

75.00 

150.00 

50.00 
50.00 

100.00 

10,860.00 

15,595.00 
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FOOTBALL 


Last  Thursday,  S.P.S.  I’s  mark- 
ed the  opening  of  the  new  inter- 
faculty football  season  with  a 
27-0  victory  over  U.C.  Leading 
11-0  at  half-time  and  27-0  at  the 
three-quarter  mark,  the  Skule- 
men  were  never  in  trouble  and 
seemed  to  be  able  to  score  at 
will,  except  in  the  fourth  quarter 
when  U.C.  barely  held  their  own. 
The  game  was  marred  by  only 
one  serious  injury,  Morgenstern, 
Skule’s  right  tackle,  who  tore  the 
cartilege  and  ligaments  in  his 
right  knee,  early  in  the  first  half, 
will  be  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

High  man  in  the  scoring  de- 
partment for  S.P.S.  was  Moulton 
with  6 points,  on  a convert  and 
a touchdown  in  the  third.  Four 
others  had  5 points  each,  on 
touchdowns.  These  were  Selby, 
Karpinsky,  Park  and  Grosse. 
Kelly  had  one  point  for  a single 
in  the  first.  Moulton's  touchdown 
came  on  an  end  run  from  the 
13th  where  Kelly  had  just  re- 
covered his  own  kick.  Selby's 
major  came  early  in  the  second 
on  an  end  run  from  the  10th  fol- 
lowing the  recovery  of  a U.C. 
fumble  by  one  of  Skule’s  line- 
men. In  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
he  also  made  a tremendous  run 
around  the  end  from  the  33  to 
pay-dirt,  only  to  have  it  called 
back  on  an  illegal  use  of  the 
hands  penalty.  Larsen  passed  to 
Karpinsky,  from  the  10,  for  5 
points. 

Early  in  the  third  quarter 
Larsen  passed  from  the  15,  to 
Park  in  the  end  zone  on  a fake 
field-goal  play.  Three  plays  from 
the  end  of  this  quarter  Grosse 
intercepted  a screen  pass  attempt 
by  U.C.  on  the  10  and  carried  it 
over  for  the  major.  Kelly’s  con- 
vert was  good. 

In  the  statistical  department, 
as  well  as  in  the  scoring,  Skule 
swamped  U.C.,  registering  7 first 
downs  to  only  1 by  U.C.  S.P.S. 
gained  a total  of  110  yards,  5 on 
the  ground  and  25  in  the  air 
while  U.C.  had  a total  of  minus 
8 yards  gaining  14  in  the  air  and 
losing  22  on  the  ground.  S.P.S. 
tried  7 passes,  completed  2 and 
U.C.  tried  12,  completed  3 and 
had  2 intercepted  by  Grosse  and 
Cornish  of  Skule.  For  S.P.S.  the 
best  ground-gainers  were  Kelly 
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with  22  yards  in  3 tries,  Cornish 
with  14  on  2 tries,  Lyons  with 
22  on  4 -tries  and  Moulton  with 
18  on  5 tries. 

On  the  showing  in  this  game 
it  appears  as  if  S.P.S.  is  well  on 
the  way  to  the  Mulock  Cup  again 
this  year,  but  they  will  need 
more  support  from  the  side-lines 
so  let’s  get  out  there  and  cheer 
them  on. 

The  S.P.S.  II’s  team  is  shaping 
up  excellently,  also  and  play 
their  opening  game  this  week. 
With  a little  support  this  team 
could  also  take  their  league  title 
and  give  us  an  all-Skule  play-off. 

Line-up  for  S.P.S.: 

Centre,  Copeland;  guards. 
Short,  Leasks,  Mayer,  Currie; 
tackle,  Wilenius,  Sutherland, 
Morgenstern,  Walters,  Klancke 
end,  Park,  Weaver;  flying  wing, 
Karpinsky,  Cram;  half-back,  Sel- 
by, Lyon,  Cornish,  Kelly,  Night- 
ingale; full-back,  Moulton, 
Grosse;  quarter,  Larsen,  Gilkin- 
son.  Referee,  K.  Wallace;  head- 
linesman,  G.  MacLean;  Umpire, 
R.  Stephanieo. 

Box  Score: 

First  quarter: 

1.  S.P.S.,  Single — Moulton 
Second  Quarter: 

2.  S.P.S.,  Touchdown — Selby 

3.  S.P.S.,  Touchdown — Kar- 
pinsky 

Third  Quarter 

4.  S.P.S.,  Touchdown — Park 

5.  S.P.S..,  Touchdown — Moul- 
ton 

6.  S.P.S.,  Touchdown — Grosse 

7.  S.P.S.,  Convert — Moulton 
Fourth  Quarter: 

No  Scoring. 


S.P.S  Sixty  Years  Ago 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
one  high-class  boarding  house  pa- 
tronized by  Varsity  Students. 
There  you  could  get  a nice  room 
and  excellent  board  for  $3.25  a 
week.  On  McCdll  Street  you 

could  get  a nice  room  for  $1.00  a 
week.  On  Spadina  Ave.,  just 

north  of  College,  there  was  a 
splendid  restaurant.  Some  of  the 
S.P.S.  men  used  to  call  the 

proprietor  a thief  and  a robber 
due  to  his  heavy  charges.  There 
you  could  purchase  a meal  ticket 
covering  twenty-one  meals  for 

$2.25. 

The  School  men  were  a class 
of  rugged  individuals  and  prided 
themselves  on  the  fact.  Had  a 
freshman  appeared  in  the  School 
wearing  a gown  he  would  sud- 
denly have  disappeared. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  when 
the  men  came  to  the  Convocation 
to  receive  their  Degrees,  a gown 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  There 
was  not  a gown  in  the  School. 

The  Convocation  for  both  Arts 
and  Science  was  held  in  the 
building  in  the  Park  at  the  corner 
of  Sherbourne  and  Carlton  Sts. 
The  Faculty  were  seated  on  a 
raised  platform  and  the  students 
were  seated  at  the  right  on  the 
ground  floor.  All  the  Arts  stu- 
dents were  wearing  gowns.  Each 
student  as  his  name  was  called 
ascended  the  steps  to  the  plat- 
form, walked  to  the  centre  and 
received  his  scroll  then  returned 
to  his  seat. 

There  were  ten  School  men  and 
they  had  borrowed  one  gown.  As 
each  man  ascended  the  steps  he 
donned  this  gown  and  when  he 
returned  he  removed  it  and  put 
it  on  the  next  man.  It  was  a 
rather  slow  operation  and  looked 
ridiculous  to  the  audience  who 
could  see  the  whole  procedure. 
The  building  was  filled  with 
people. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  what  an  S.P.S.  Freshman  of 
1954  will  write  as  his  experience 
at  the  future  date  of  2014. 


Up  Come  the 
Engineers 

Twenty  years  ago  Quebec’s 
Professional  Engineers,  meeting 
in  Montreal,  asked  an  alderman 
of  the  city  to  speak  at  their 
meeting.  The  alderman  was  too 
busy.  In  1952  Prime  Minister 
Louis  St.  Laurent  spoke  at  the 
meeting  and  there  wasn't  a 
Montreal  alderman  important 
enough  to  even  rate  an  invitation. 
Official  recognition  has  at  last 
been  given  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  Canada’s  development  stems 
from  Engineering  and  without 
qualified  Engineers,  the  oilwells 
and  projects  like  the  St.  Law- 
rence Sea-way  would  be  still 
Economists  dreams. 

However,  after  spending  four 
years  in  college  drowning  out 
Artsmen  with  their  “All  hail  the 
Engineers,  demolishers  of  forty- 
bers,  All  hail  the  Engineers,  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids’’,  most 
engineers  sit  back  and  take  no 
credit  for  their  work.  They  are 
truly  the  “silent  service”. 

To  most  Canadians  the  pro- 
fessional engineer  is  the  great 
unknown.  Contrary  to  public 
opinion,  he  does  not  drive  a train. 
A graduate  engineer  has  the  right 
to  put  “P.Eng.”  after  his  name 
and  the  right  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Until  recent  years  engineers 
were  a badly  underestimated  lot 
and  an  underpaid  one.  This  has 
resulted  in  a very  acute  shortage 
of  engineers  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  most  needed. 

Two  years  ago  the  Junior  En- 
gineers presented  their  case  to 
the  Quebec  Society  and  this  has 
led  to  increased  salaries  and 
glory  for  the  engineer. 

This  shortage  is  also  caused  by 
the  great  demand  for  professional 
engineers'  in  Canada.  Industry 
and  the  nation  depend  to  such  a 
great  extent  on  the  engineers 
that  there  are  now  35,000  en- 
gineers in  Canada  as  compared 
with  2,600  in  1900. 

The  universities  are  hard- 
pressed  to  handle  the  growing 
demand  for  engineers.  In  the 
post-war  years  there  was  an 
engineering  boom  but  these  en- 
gineers have  been  absorbed  and 
the  amount  being  turned  out  now 
is  pitifully  low  compared  to  the 
demand. 

In  previous  years  Canadian 
engineers  went  to  the  United 
States  for  jobs.  This  has  ceased 
and  a great  factor  in  halting  this 
flow  was  the  fact  that  Canada  is 
growing  so  fast  and  is  paying  so 
well.  In  fact,  many  engineers 
from  the  States  are  coming  to 
work  in  Canada  because  they 
have  so  much  faith  ip  Canada’s 
future.  In  many  respects  Canada 
is  a virtual  paradise  for  P.Engs. 
Most  of  the  big  developments 
under-way  here  and  to  be  launch- 
ed in  the  next  few  years  are 
engineering  ones.  This  is  as  true 
of  manufacturing  projects  as  it 
is  of  the  more  obvious  engineer- 
ing jobs  such  as  the  building  of 
power  dams  and  bridges  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  mines  and  oil- 
fields. Modern  manufacturing  is 
more  and  more  a power  opera- 
tion, and  power  production  and 
use  both  require  engineering.  The 
making  of  nylon,  for  instance,  is 
almost  entirely  engineering  and 
requires  a comparatively  small 
labor  force  and  large  technical 
staff. 

This  greater  emphasis  on  en- 
gineering explains  the  engineer’s 
courses  in  the  humanities  and 
business.  The  engineer  is  now  an 
executive  and  must  know  the 
basic  business  principles. 

The  engineers  do  not  await  the 
world;  the  world  awaits  the  en- 
gineers. 

— R.  Taylor. 


S PORTO  I KE 

by  Dave  Shiels 
Queens  20  — Toronto  0 

Unexpected?  Why  even  that  old  sage  of  college  gridlore, 
Benny  the  One-eye  had  Varsity  by  a TD.  How  could  Benny 
the  campus  handicapper  call  that  one  wrong?  In  one  foul 
sweep  he  has  lost  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  students 
not  to  mention  the  green-stuff  he  had  on  the  game.  Inciden- 
tally there  is  no  truth  to  the  rumour  that  he  will  resign. 
He’s  got  too  many  debts  to  quit  now. 

No  need  for  gloom  though,  because  this  is  the  McGill 
weekend.  Unpack  your  flasks  and  French  accent  and  let’s 
off  to  Montreal,  city  of  culture.  Culture,  no  doubt,  explains 
its  interest  to  engineers.  As  far  as  football  is  concerned,  we 
can’t  lose.  This,  in  effect,  was  what  was  said  last  week  but 
we’re  playing  James  McGill  now.  After  all! 

Western  beat  McGill  25-6  last  week  so  there  is  a victory 
in  sight  at  last.  McGill’s  star  QB,  Ed  Parente,  a refugee  from 
McMaster  may  be  out  with  injuries,  which  should  greatly 
weaken  McGill.  Let’s  hope  that  both  teams  are  at  full  strength 
so  they  can  give  the  fans  a wide-open  game. 

Varsity  still  looks  good  but  then  who  doesn’t?  Western 
outplayed  Varsity  two  weeks  ago  and  Queens  beat  us  last 
week.  Oh  well,  there  is  still-  a chance  for  us  yet.  At  Queens 
they  are  saying,  “It’s  our  year”.  They  may  be  right  at  that. 
Last  year  Varsity  had  the  team,  but  who  won?  Western  of 
course!  What  happens  this  year  is  anyone’s  guess.  Nothing 
short  of  trainwreck  could  mar  the  festivities  this  weekend 
however.  Don’t  forget  about  the  football  game  when  you’re 
in  Montreal  this  weekend! 

On  the  interfaculty  gridiron,  Skule  looks  like  the  champs 
again.  Last  week  Skule  I’s  walloped  the  U.C.  27-0.  This  Fri- 
day the  I’s  tackle  Meds  who  reportedly  have  had  their  largest 
football  turnout  in  years.  It  should  be  a game  well  worth 
watching.  By  the  time  you  read  this,  Skule  II’s  will  have 
played  and,  we  hope,  won  their  first  ball  game.  Although  not 
as  strong  as  the  I’s  they  should  give  a good  acoount  to  the 
other  teams  in  the  league. 

Accidents — We  wonder  if  the  poor  engineers  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  old  injury  jinx  this  season.  Not  the  interfaculty 
variety  but  those  known  affectionately  as  the  ‘Blues’.  Line- 
men John  Bodrug  and  Jim  Keffer  are  out  for  the  season. 
“Bugs”  has  shoulder  trouble  while  Jim  has  an  injured  kidney. 
Veteran  Frank  Palermo  was  injured  early  in  the  training 
season  and  has  just  returned  to  the  lineup.  His  experience 
should  help  the  team  at  McGill. 


REFUNDS 

ALL  VARSITY  FALL  DANCE 

The  House  Committee  of  Hart  House  announced 
that  refunds  will  be  made  on  unused  tickets  for 
the  All  Varsity  Fall  Dance  on  October  15th  to 
those  who  could  not  attend  because  of  the 
weather.  The  ticket  and  an  application  for  refund 
should  be  presented  to  the  Comptroller's  Office, 
Hart  House,  before  Friday,  October  29th. 


Chest  X-Rays 

Free  chest  X-rays  are  compulsory 
for  the  following  students. 

(1)  All  new  students 

(2)  All  first  year  students 

(3)  Students  who  do  not  reside 
in  Canada. 

Appointments  may  be  made 
through  your  class  president. 
These  appointments  are  from  the 
thirteenth  of  October  to  the 
twenty-second,  appointments  will 
not  be  necessary. 

All  appointments  will  be  at  the 
Falconer  Hall  Coach  House,  at  the 
rear  of  84  Queens  Park. 


THESIS  TYPED 

Miss  A.  A.  Gaskin 

Public  Stenographer 

Typing  Manuscripts  and 
Thesis-Specialty 

72  Grenville  St.  -WA.  1-3990 

(Near  Women's  College  Hospital) 


SKULEMEN!!! 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  65th  Annual  Dinner 


Speaker:  Mr.  J.  R.  White  — President  of  Imperial  Oil  and  a graduate 
Engineer  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

The  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House 
Thursday,  November  4th,  1954,  at  7:15  p.m. 

Only  $1.25  (a  $3.00  meal,  the  Engineering  Society  pays  the  rest) 

It  was  a sell-out  the  last  two  years,  so  get  your  tickets  now 
from  your  class  representative. 


Place 

Time: 

Price: 


